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and were no doubt calculated as a deterrent. They were so
interpreted by those who watched the situation most closely.
Carson would have resigned, as he suggested; but he no doubt
thought it a more practical course to support the soldier in the
Cabinet and mitigate a mischief which he could not prevent. As
a matter of fact, the majority of the War Cabinet could be rallied
against the Prime Minister in such disputes. Thus on the 18th
July, 1917, Robertson notes that he had the War Cabinet with
him, and again, on the 21st, he wrote to Haig:
" We had a rough and tumble yesterday. The fact is that the
Prime Minister is still very averse from your offensive and talks
as if he is hoping to switch off to Italy within a day or two after
you begin-----He is very keen on capturing Jerusalem, and this,
of course, I also had to fight, and intend continuing to do so.
Altogether I had one of the worst afternoons I have ever had;
but find that, after all, I usually get more or less what I want.**
On October 5th he writes: " The matter was discussed in Cabi-
net, and as my suggestion was favoured by most of the members
a compromise was made "; and again on October 12th: " I think
the Prime Minister has found that he has not got the Cabinet
with him after all."1 If Robertson, with Carson's support,
" usually got more or less what he wanted," there was good
reason for Carson to suppose that he could best help Robertson
by remaining in the Cabinet.
As to the particular case, Carson may well have calculated
that a Supreme Council reinforced by three such soldiers as
Foch, Cadorna and Wilson would form rather an obstacle than
a means to the Prime Minister's interventions in strategy. He
knew, besides, and trusted Sir Henry Wilson; that excellent
soldier, he may have thought, would always, in the last resort,
be on the side of the angels.
If Carson reassured himself, as we may suppose, with these
practical considerations, he was destined to have a rude shock.
It happened that at Christmas-time he was snowed-up at some
wayside railway station and overheard two countrymen talking
to each other by the fire in the waiting-room.
" Jeflicoe has gone," said the one, and it is easy to imagine
how Carson pricked up his ears.
i Sir William Robertson, Soldiers and Statesmen, vol. ii., pp. 248 ri seq.